Arms Agent With Hazardous Habit [ 

• Bj^lalne Harden Crosson, an assistant Manhattan dia* devices and explosives to repressive 
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Frank Terpil of McLean is an in- 
ternational arms dealer plagued 
with what his friends and law en- 
forcement authorities say is a haz- 
ardous habit. He Ukes to boast. 

Before he was arrested two weeks 
ago for trying to sell 10,000 machine 
guns to undercover detectives in 
New York City, TerpU aUegedly told 
one of them he had personally ob- 
served and participated in torture 
and murder in Idi Amin's bloody 
Uganda. 

The statements Terpil aUegedly 
made **may appear so fantastic as 
to be unbeldevable/* says Matthew 



trict attorney in charge of the Terpil 
case there. “But, on the other hand, 
Terpil did a lot of unbelievable 
things, that were real” 

Known to his McLean neighbors 
as a friendly but quiet importer- 
exporter who was frequently away 
from home, Terpil's business activ- 
ities gave -him a vastly different 
reputation among authorities. 

According to New York prosecu- 
tors and sources close to a two-year 
^deral grand jury investigation of 
Terpil in Washington, Terpil has 
been one of the world's major mer- 
chants of lethal weapons torture 



explosives to repressive 
governments since at least 1975. 

Sources say TerpH, 40, provided 
the handgun in a faUed plot by 
Libyan leader jCol. Muammar Qad- 
dafi to assassinate one of his politi- 
cal enemies in 1976. Terpil, accord- 
ing to sources familiar with the fed- 
eral investigation, also maintained 
an office in the Libyan Embassy in 
London where he entertained Qad- 
dafi. > 

Prosecutor Crosson in New York 
said Terpil contracted in 1976 with 
Qaddafi to provide bombs in the 
form of ashtrays, lamps and explod- 
ing desks, along with timing devices 
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Frank Terpil in Libya, at a celebration of the Libyan Revolution In 1979. 
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and former American sp^lal ‘ forces 
personnel to hetp train Libyan ter- 
rorists. 

Documents show that in 1977 in 
Uganda, TerpU, working through a 
Paris-based company, sold $3uS mil- 
lion worth of weapons, surveillance 
equipment and explosives to the 
government of Idi Amin. Documents 
also show he helped train Amin's 
dreaded State Research Bureau 
murder squa(^ in the “art of intelli- 
gence sabotage.” Sources say that at 
, other times TerpU sold Amin 'torture 
equipment/ including “electrical col- 
lars." 

At a ‘hearing on Friday in New York 
5tate Supreme Court, Crosson said 
that Terpil bragged to undercover de- 
tectives that in Uganda he put a liq- 
uid, explosive in the car of an uniden- 
tified foreign diplomat, then blew the 
car to pieces with a radio-controlled 
detonator. 

Until Amin was chased from Ugan- 
da last spring, TerpU flew to I^m- 
pala as often as twice a month 
where he stayed as as personal guest 
of his “very good friend Amin,” ac- 
cording to HUdad Wapenyl, the ciu*- 
rent Ugandan ambassador to the 
United Nations. TerpU 'sold nearly 
$800,000 in mUitary supplies to Amin 
ast year. Wapenyl says. He adds that 
the present Ugandan government is 
stUl trying to figure out if TerpU has 
been paid for the equipment. 

Terpil, who sources say made up 
to 1,500 percent profits on his arms 
and equipment sales, also bought 
personal items for Amin, including 
picking up a MaSeratti sports car 
engine in Italy and deUVering it m 
Kampala, sources say. 

In New York., where Terpil and 
another arms dealer, George Gre- 
gary Korkala, were arrested on Dec. 
22 on weapons charges. TerpU's law- 
yer Jaihes LaRossa. acknowledges 
that his client deals in international 
arms, but claims all the deaUng.s are 
legal. 

Korkala’s lawyer, Gustave Newman, 
concedes that his client tried to sell 
10,000 machine guns to undeiffcover 
detectives posing as South American 
revolutionaries, but also claims no 
crime was committed. 

“It may be unfortunate, it may be 
immoral, but it Is perfectly legal.” 
Newman said in a recent New York 
court hearing. On Friday, lawyers for 
both TerpU and Korkala argued that 
their cUenta had done extensive legiti: 
mate work for federal agencies such 
as the FBI, the Secret Service and the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 
Sources in Washington say TerpU has 
done no work for federal agencies in 
the last five years. ^ 

A New York Supreme Court justice 
on Friday 'set bond 'for TerpU and 
Korkala at $100,000 each, despite pros- 



‘ccution arguments Uiat they may flee 
the country. The two, who pleaded in- 
nocent to nine counts of conspiracy 
and other weapons violations, had not 
made bond by yesterday afternoon. .. 

In New York, Terpil and Korkala 
face a maximum possible prison sen- 
tence of 25 years if convicted. State 
Department officials say any unU- 
censed shipment of arms out of the 
United States is a violation of federal 
law. 

Sources close to the grand jury 
investigation of TerpU in Washington 
say the panel is looking into possible 
violations of the Foreign Agent Reg- 
istration Act (10 years maximum pri- 
^ son term) and the Munitions Control 
Act (eight years maximum prison 
term). ^ ] 

, Before his arrest, authorities say 
Terpil Uved a good part of his life 
aboard airplanes, shuttling to his 
“safe” house in Crewe. England 
(where his confederates in the arms 
trade aUegedly stayed), to Paris, to 
Geneva (where he allegedly keeps 
large amount of money in, Swiss 
banks) and to the palaces of arms 
customers in Africa and the Middle 
man" with a knack for cramming in- 
East, including Syria and Lebanon. 

Sources say TerpU is a “super sales- 
man” with a knack for charming in- 
fluential people and maintaining 
dose contacts with sources of busi- 
ness associates.. His weaknesses, 
sources say, are that he kept shoddy 
business records and had a tendency 
to brag about business successes co 
other arms dealers. 

Terpil, 40, a stocky, brown-haired 
man with a thick mustache, lived 
until his arrest with his wife and 
two teen-age sons in a $260,000 
Japanese contemporary home on 
Chain Bridge Road in McLean. Since 
his arrest, the house, which he pur- 
chased In 1978, has been put up for 
. ^le. ; ■ 

Frank Edward Teroil was born in ' 
Brooklyn and enlisted in the army 
when he was 18. He spent an unevent- 
ful six years in the military, serving 
his. second tour of duty In ArUngton 
with the Army’s security branch. His 
job was to repair cryptographic 
(code-breaking) equipment and his 



electronics training was extensive, 
according to Army records. 

When he left* the Army in 1965, 
Terpil joined the CIA as acommun- 
ications specialist Although the CIA 
has refused -to comment, sources 
close to the grand jury investigation 
in Washington say Terpil was fired 
from the agency in 1971 because his 
boastful and unpolished manner did 
not fit his supedors* expectations. 

While in the CIA, Terpil spent 
time in the Middle East, and East 
Pakistan, sources close to the investi- 
gation say. 

Terpil next came to the attention of 
federal authorities in 1975 when he 
began selling the silenced Mac- 10 and 
Mac-11 Ingram machine guns manu- 
factured by Mitchell WerBell HI of 
Powder Springs, Ga.. sources say, Th^ 
Mac-11 machine gun weighs less than 
four pounds, fires 850 rounds a min- 
ute and m^es a soft phyyt sound 
when fired. It . has been featured in 
such movies as “Three Days of the 
Condor” and “Killer Force.” 

WerBell, an internationally known 
arms dealer, said yesterday “that 
■from time to time Frank has worked 
for us” selling the machine guns. But 
WerBell said that any dealings he had 
with Terpil were approved by the 
State Department office of munitions 
control. 

• According to federal sources, the 
machine guns were sold to a number . 
of Third World countries. 

In 1976, Terpil began supplying 
arms and other military equipment to 
Libya’s Qaddafl. Sources say Terpil 
” became a working partner with for- 
mer CIA operative Edwin P. Wilson, 
who owns a large firm in Loudoun 
County and was also linked to the 
aborted assassination attempt of (me 
of Qaddafi’s political opponents in 
1976. 

•Terpil and Wilson, working through 
relatives of Qaddafi, became friends 
with the Libyan leader and began sup- 
plying him with a total of $2.5 miUion 
worth of military supplies. The hard- 
ware ranged from small arms to at 
least one Amerfcan-made ground-to- 
air Red Eye missile, according to 
sources close to* the grand jury inves- 
tigation. . ^ 

Sources say that Terpil and Wilson 
manufactured timing devices for ex- 
plosives at a production cost of $4 to 
$6 each and sold them to Libya for 
about $650 each during 1976 and 1977. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, 
angered and embarrassed by Terpil’s 
^dealings with regimes that the agency 
'was trying to monitor, assisted the 
Justice Department and Treasury offi- 
cials in gathering information on Tei> 
pll, according to sources close to the 
grand jury investigation, 
feroll and Wilson, sources say, re- 



cruited teams of American-trained 
guerrilla fighters and electronics ex- 
perts to teach Qaddafi's troops how to 
fight and make bombs. Later, Terpil 
and Wilson apparently had a disagree- 
ment and stopped working together. 

Terpil — using connections he had 
made in Libya— began selling arms to 
Amin in Uganda, sources say. 

According to a contract stamped 
“secret” found in the State Reseai^ 
Bureau files in Uganda after Amin’s 
fall, Terpil’s company sold $3.2 mU- 
lion worth of equipment in August 
1977. This included disguised anten- 
nas, attache cases fitted with tape rec- 
orders, explosives, remote radio deto- 
nators, a 56-track telephone monitor- 
ing system and all kinds of interroga- 
tion devices. 

Sources say Terpil rushed to sell 
large quantities of military supplies to 
Amin before the UB. government en- 
acted a trade embargo against Uganda 
in October 1978. 

In addition, according to Ugandan 
Ambassador Wapenyl, Terpil is named 
on contracts signed in 1979 for nearly 
$800,000 worth of military equipment 
It is not known whether the equip- 
ment was delivered or payment re- 
ceived before Amin was forced out of 
Uganda last March. 

In 1978 and early 79, Wapenyi said 
that Terpil maintained an office in 
the Ugandan Mission on 45th .Street 
in New York. Terpil helped with the 
installation of an elaborate surveil- 
lance system that placed listening de- 
vices in various rooms in the mission, 
enabling the monitoring of Amin’s 
diplomats, Wapenyi said. The ambas- 
sador sdld that Terpil had the equip- 
ment, valued at $1 million, remov^ 
when Amin’s government was over- 
thrown. 

During the years when Terpil was 
selling arms to Libya and Uganda, he 
frequently stayed in Geneva, where 
sources say he keeps an undisclosed 
amount of money. Sources believe 
that Terpil often returned to the 
Washington area with large amounts 
of money, which he used to pay hjs 
mortgage and other bills. 

Terpil's family refused to comment 
on the arms dealer’s activities. 



